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ABSTRACT f 

A three-year study vas conducted to assess the 
success of recruitment, admission, education, and retention practices 
for black students in nursing schools. Data was collected from a 
total of 3r002 students and 469 faculty members representing 
tventy-seven diploma, associate, and bacca^laureate schools in tvelve 
states. Few nursing schools were found to be integrated (only schools 
with a minimum of ten "percent black enrollment were considered 
integrated), and these schools were most often located in black 
neighborhoods and of fered low tuition rates and two-year programs. No 
direct relationship was found between recruitment efforts and the 
size of black enrollment. Once a school was successful in recruiting 
and graduating large numbers of black nurses, it continued to attract 
qualified minority applicants. While the level of admission standards 
was assessed as having little influence on enrollment size, 
preadmission programs offered by the schools to give remedial 
assistance to black applicants succeeded in increasing the number of 
black students. Schools were more often inter estela in increasing 
minority enrollment rates than retention rates; only six of the 
twenty-seven surveyed were successful in both recruitment and 
reteLtion efforts. The success of integrating the profession was 
found to be undermined by the belief of a majority of black students 
that discrimination exists in the nursing profession and that nursing 
professional associations are unresponsive to the needs of black 
nurses* (ELG) 
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-^INTEGRATIO:: STR/iTEGIES FOR THE lURSiriG I-ROFEGSION 

This past year, national news has focused on the sparcity of blacks 
in the medical profession and on educators' efforts to rtecruit students 
from underrepresented minorities into medical schools. The problem, 
hovrever, is not unique to medicine. Nursin/^ has been marked for many 
years by a nonintegrated working?; force. The major difference^ hov^ever, 
is that nursinf?; leaders becaune concerned about the shortar^e of black 
registered nurses in the mid IQ^O's and began intensive eiforts to 
interest and recruit blacks into the nursing profession. By 1970, these 
efforts were expanded to assist students from disadvantaged backgrounds 
to remain in and graduate from schools of nursing. To date, hoVever, 
there have been few studies which document how successful these efforts 
have been. ^ - 

In order to assess the success of various recruitment, admiesion, 
educational, and retention practices, the staff of ' the Program 'of Health 
Services Delivery, Bureau of Governmental Research, University of Mary- 
land (College Park), under the direction of Dr, Eleanor Feldbaum, em- 
barked on a three year study funded by the Division of Nursirxp;, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (project number NUOO57O) . 
Last year, our project staff travelled to 27 diploma, associate, and 
baccalaureate schools in 12- states representing different regions of the 
country. The criteria for school selection were: accreditation by the 
National League for Mursini^, geographic and programmatic representation, 
successful efforts in enrollin^^:; black student nurses, and a willingness 
to participate in the study. At each sc'iool, data v^ere collected from 
students, faculty, and directors, chairpersons, or deans. The data 
collection resulted in the completion of 3002 student and U69 faculty 
questl^ '^-hi:- report relies maii^ly ^ data obtained from 
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the director and student interview schedules. 

The major findings of our first year^ to be discussed in detail 
below, ' are that recruiting and retaini:ir black student nurses are diffi- 
' cult tasks that can be accomplished only • -itii decided commitment. Un- 
fortunately, in the initial process of selecting our school san.ple, we ^ 
found that such a commitment is lacking among nm^sing educators. Indeed, 
our first major finding was that few nursing schools in the United States 
are Integrated. 

In order for a Gchool to brj considered integrated, we established 
a minimum criterion of 10 percent black student representation,. By 
establishing this criterion, entire sections of the country (e.g. New 
England and Mountain states) could not be sampled. Even in those cities 
where blacks comprised over 50 percent of the population, the majority of 
schools had less than 5 percent black enrollment. -In many of these cities 
theie was at least one school where blacks comprised 30 percent or more 
of the student body. V/ith fev/ exceptions, however, the high enrollments 
seemed to be duo more to the schools having two year nursing programs, 
inexpensive tuitions and locations in black neighborhoods than to fa- 
culty or school commitment. 

We found that recruitment and retention efforts did not nec(?ssarily 
ensure an integrated student population. Often schools were more , interest 
ed in increasing black enrollment rates than retention rates. Many de- 
partments of nursing within institutions of higlier education v/'ere content 
that college or university staff were engaged in recruitiiient, skill 
remediation, antl tutoring prograras without any nursing input or efforts 
expended. Several schools which had; both associate and baccalaureate 
degree nursing programs vrere satisfied that the enrollment of blacks 
wa.s sufficient in the two year pi-o/jram and were unconcern-^d that few 



minority students were pursuing- the baccalaureate degree. Six of the 
27 schools in our sample >;ere successful in both recruit'ment and reten- 
tion effo-rts, and all displayed hich levels of commitment to the educa- 
tion of black riursca. Moreover^ all had a iiictory cf trying a variety 
of approaches to obtain that objective. 

The success of integrating^ tho nursinp^ profession is no doubt beinf 
undermined by the belief that disrrrlr:ination exists vithin the profession. 
We found that a r.a.jority of blac:". students perceive discriminatory em- 
ployment .'irid promotion practico3 and conflictual, relationships between 
black nurses and other relevant actors in the health delivery- system. 
Moreover^ these students do not believe that nursin,;;:;; professional asso- 
ciations are concerned ■•.'•ith or responsive to the reeds of black nurses. 
Thus, it is apparent tiiat nursing leaders need to critically 'evaluate 
their r.iotivations and efforts in recruitin{^ and retaining black student 
nui'ses, and need to b'e hor.est about their commitment to successfully 
intef^rating the nursinr* corps. If they are less than honest in their 
■ comfTiitment;, any efforts to reach this cpal will be unsuccessful. 

BLACK ]j:i1R0LLI--iEr]T 

The hirhest enrollment of black students was foi.ind in associate 
defrrec propirams, schools v/hich v/ere publicly supported/ and in commuter 
schools. Nursinr prorramV..in the northern, and central ref?;ions reported 
the hi.':hest black enrollments . In addition . black students *rere most 
likely to attend schools in black neighborhoods and v/here faculty com- 
position //as over 10 percent black (see Table 1). 
Recruitment Practices ^ > 

Directors vrere asked whether their schools. of nursing engaged ii. the 
followin '.ypes of recruitment pra6tices: advertised in general and 



TABLE 1 

SELECTED SCHOOL CHARACTER! STIC G AND STUDENT RACIAL CO^OSITION 



\ Number Mean Percentage . Mean Percentage 

of Schools vmi-ce Students B?.ack Stsidents 

Type of Program 

Associate degree 11 65-2 ' 31-2 

Diploma degree 6 77-5 lQ.2 

Baccalaureate degree 10 81.5 10. U 

Region 

South 8 87.5 11.9 

North 5 66.6 32.0 

East 3 80.3 19.0 

Central h 73-8 25-0 

V7e9t 7 61.1 20.6 

School Support 

Public 22 71.0 22.5 

Private 5 87. 0 12.2 

Commuter school 12 65.5 3^-1 

Non-Commuter school 15 ' ^0.7 13-0 

Black Faculty 

Less ten percent 1^^ 79-1 lh.2 

More ten percent 13 . 68.^1- 27-5 

School Neighborhood - 

Black 7 61.3 36.6 

Ethnic and vmite 20 78- U I5.O 
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minority media or in college handbooks; mailed brochures to minority 
groups; sent faculty, student, and black recruiters to high schools 
and to schools vith high black enrollments; conferred with high school 
counsellors; invited prospective students to visit the nursing schools; 
and participated in Project Breakthrough. As can be seen in Table 2, 
the most utilized recruitment strategies were those that concentrated 
on visiting high schools and meeting with counsellors, and opening 
facilities for visitations. 1'he least utilized strategies were adver- 
tising in minority media and mailing brochures to minority groups. Di- 
ploma schools were the most active in general ajid minority recruitment 
efforts. 1'he schools in the northern and central regions were the most 
active recruiters, while those in the east and west were the least. 

There is no clear or direct relationship between recruitment efforts 
and the eize of black enrollment. Those schools which were most active 
reported the lowest mean percentage of black students, (see Table 3). 
Also cause and effect is difficult to' determine, for those strategies that 
were successful in some schools were not successful in others. In those 
schodlB where the college or university was responsible for recruitment 
without help from the nursing departments, the efforts were usually unr 
successful. Several schools were able to integrate their student popr 
lation when active minority community ©roups helped with or took charge 
of recruitment activities. A few baccalaureate programs with racicxll.y . 
heterogeneous student bodies did not actively recruit in the high schools 
but rather expended energies in community colleges with lai-ge black 
student populations. In those cities where t here wa s -only .one^publlcly— - 
supported associate or baccalaureate degree program, integration was 
achieved Vith little nursing depai<tCTenta]/ effort . Though least used, 
advertising In minority media, mailing brochures to minority groups. 



TABLE ? 



'types of *recruitment practices utilized by each type of nursing program in each region 

(percentages reported) 
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GCHOOLS' LEVET. OF CxEN^AL AND MINORITY RECRUITMENT EFFORTS 

AMD BLACK ENROLLMEin^ ^ 



NOmber of ' Mean Percentage of 

Schools Black Students 

General Recruitment 

School performed 1-3 activities 10 26.0 

School performed h-6 activities 15 l8.6 

Minority Re'cruitment 

School -performed 1-2 activities 12 22.7 

School performed 3-5 activities T ^ l6.9 



and participating in Project BreakthroughS/ere successf al str^itegies,. V- 

especially when combined v/ith energies directed tcn/ard predominantly \ 

-• ' . * * 

black high schools. ' ' " 

/ ' .-^ ^ 

Most directors had difficulty in ass^ssinc "^'i^^^' effectiveness ^pf*' ^. 

thie various recruitment strate^^ies. There vas gonerai-jLgree.ment^raon2; ? . 

those heading schools A/ith inter:rated stud^t populations, however, that 

. "success begets success." ITiat is, once a school '^hp^ been sudcessfiil 

■ \ . - ' ■ . 

in recruitinfT and graduatin/?; large numbers of biaaji §tud.ent nurs*"er3, 
there is no longer difficulty attracting large number* of highly quali- 
fied min'ority. applicants,. 
Admission Criteria and practices 

Schools of nursing were categorizeS^'^^ the stringency of their ad- ^ 
mission criteria. Those v^ith high criterf|.^?equired standardized c olleg e 



admission tests, completion of specific courses, and a high school grade 
point average of 2.5 or better. Moderate criteria schools were those 
where either standardized tests or a minimum of two course requirements 
were specified. All other schools were categorize! as having low ad- . 
mission criteria. Br'.ccal'iureate degree programs and schools in the ^^^.v 
central region tended to have the highest admission standards-. There 
was neither a direct nor positive relationship between standards and 
size of black enrollment (see Table ^) . In the north and in diploma 
'programs,! schools with lov; admission criteria had large numbers of 

black students. High standards did seem somewhat of a deterrent, yet, 

1. ■ 

the schools with moderate adm^ission criteria had the largest percentage *. 
of black^student matriculation. 



Six-strhobls had established special standards for evaluating black 
applicants . Half of these were in the v;est, where California schools • 
-sha.de been mandated to accept a certain percentage of minority students. 



TABLE If 

ADifflSSION CRITERIA AND PRACTICES AND BLACK ENROLLMENT 
(mean percentagss reported, N in parentheeis) / 
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^Vhile two California schools had been given quotas , they were able to 
meet these numbers vfithout establishing special standards. Such stan- 
dards, however, did not help increase black enrollment. Indeed, the 
schools that had established special admission criteria had lower 
percentages of black students enrolled than did schools which had hot. 

Fifteen of the 27 scl:i#,ol3 had established programs to help stu- 
dents meet requirements for admission. In general; schools with pre- 
admission programs had the lov/est enrollment of black student nurses. 
Only in the southern rerrion and in baccalaureate degreo schools where 
such programs exis-c^d did the percentages of black enrollment excped 
c^hose schools v/ithout such programs. However^ even in these caseS; 
the percentage differences v/ere minimal . Three interesting factors 
emei-ged from our staff's discussion on prcadinission programs. 

First, we found that only four nursing departments had any input 
into the prr admission programs. In these schools where nursing personnel 
^either v/orked>/ith studehts cr directed the program ; preadmission re- 
medial help^was successful in increaain^i; the number of black nursing. . 
- students. Tlie remaining eleven projgrams ve,re run entirely by the 
callege -^^or university and these schools reported either the lowest 
(-under IC^i) or the highest (over 30^'^) percentages of black students. 
Whether high or low black enrollments resulted in these eleven schools , 
it did nci. appear that the nursing faculty were very concerned about 
black enrollment . 

Second; v;e found that many preadmission programs did little more 
than provide income for the schools. Students enrolled in such pro- 
grams paid full tuition while taking remedial course vrork. Personnel 
at these schools did not know hov: many students attended classes/ re- 
' mained in the i)rogram, or had progressed to matriculate into a college 
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level curriculum. Unfortunately, many of these students v »re black 
men and women v/ho had declared nursing as their intended major. How 
many of th«se individuals v/ere lost to nursing is anyone ^s guess. 
Moreover, most of these students v;ere supported by Basic '^Educational 
Opportunity and often Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grants. 
Thus/ one can also ask hcv; much federal monies have been expended and 
v/asted? . • 

T 

Third, we found that establishing a preadmission program v/as an 
excellent wav -^.o initially integrate student populations . Four deans 
explained that v;hcn they first felt the need to increase minority jsn- 
rolliTient, they actively recruited minority applicants, many- -of v/hom 
needed remedial assistance.- By cf^eatinc^ preadmission programs, not only 
co^id.^they help these students, but they v/ere also able to demonstrate 
■ t.p, the black community that the school v/as serious in its attempt to 
^^^Lntegrate. An added bonus v/as that the faculty members involved in 
the program became interested in and committed to seeing that thcjse 
minority students succeeded. Once a significant i&mber of minority 
students v/ere attending the school and succeeding in course work, the 
number of minority applicants increased. V/ith' this increase came a 
large number of highly qualified applicants v/ho did not need help in 
meeting admission criteria. Thus, the preadmission programs helped 
the schools of nursing achieve their objectives and the programs v/ere . 
discontinued. .* 

Student Niirse Decisions and Effects of Recruitment Activities 

Students v/er^jfi^ked to use a scale from zero to five to rate hov/ . 
influential 25 factors v/ere in their selection of nursing as a career . 
.(zero indicated no influence, five meant very influential). As can 
be seen in Table 5^ the same five items v/ere selected by v/hite and 
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TABLE 5 



REASONS FOR CAREER CHOICE OF WHITE AND BLACK STUDENTS 
(mean scores reported) 



CAREER CHOICE 



Using a scale from zero to fivG, please rate hov influential each of the 
folloving^ items was in your selecting nursing as a career. (0 stands for 
ho. influence, 5 stands for very influential) 



No influence 



Very influential 



ace the appropriate number* before each item. 




Family or friend pressure or influence 

Challenging and reWrding profession 
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Job opportunities aj;e ample 
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Mass media,^(e.g. , television^\adio) 
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black students as influencing their career choice: interest in health 
or medicine (mean score h , desire to work with and help people {h.h^), 
belief that nursing v/as a challenging and rewarding, profession (if ,32), 
the availability of job opportunities {h.Vf), and the availability of 
numerous career paths to follow {h.02). The five items considered least 
influential by both p;roups bf 'students were those which relate^ to re- 
cruitment: advice received from high school counselors or teachers 
(mean score .57)^ health clubs in high school or community (.52); 
Curses spoakin/T in their hi^h school .( .33) ; black nurses speaking in 
high school (mean score for black students was .20); and special pre- 
nursing planned preparatory programs (.23). It is interesting to note that 
..a >mo(J^^ately strong influence for black studen'-.s- vaa the belief that the 
nursing profession provides opportunities for blacks (mean" snore 2*7o)._ 

Twenty-six items v;'ere listed as possible reasons for students se- 
lecting their particular school of nursing (see Table 6). The five . major 
reasons given by v^ite students In^^^^^ Vith edjicai:ipmL and _ 

convenience aspects of their school: reputation of the school (68. 1%), 
"close to. home (63.^!;i), desire for a college drrrree (50.3%); reasonable 
tuition (50.1%)', and connections v/ith a large medical institution (hci.Sf/j). 
In contrast, black .students selected .their schools for more pragmatic 
reasons: close to home (75.7%), reasonable tuition (62. 2^^;), reputation 
ofHhe school (56.9%) / time required to complete the nursing program 
{h&Jl%), and desire for a college degree (U2. 2%) . Again the lowest, 
percentages of both groups of students gave recruitment reasons: school 
•of nursing sent recruiter^ to theii^ high schools (^K 5/-^) , -"Ojiool arranged 
tutoring to help pass entrance exams (1.9/^) ancV recruiters' recommendation 
(1.950 • ThougJ:^ still a small percentage, ih.k percent of . the students o 
were influenced by visiting and meeting v/ith people at the .school of 



TABLE 6 



REASONS BLACK AND ;^niITE STUDENTS SELECTED TPIEIR SCHOOLS OF NURSING 

(percentages reported) 



SELECTION OF SCHOOL OF NURSING 

V/hy did you select your particular school of nursing? (Check as many items 
as appropriate) 



Reputation of school 
Close to home 

Could attend school part-time 

Wanted a college degree 

Emphasis of curriculum 

Reasonable tuition ^ 

Av/arded scholarship or financial aid 

Emphasis on clinico.l skills 

School arranged for paid, employment while in 
school 

Did not have to_take college. boards 



School arranged tutoring to help me pass 
entranc e ^xams 

Influence of family or friends 
Job placement upon graduation 
Time required to complete pro^-ram 
JlIonnec.tQd j^rith large medical - institution 
Size of school 

School of nur .1. sent recruiters to my high 
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Visited and met v/ith people at school of nursing 
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helping 

Minority facult>A- members 
Dorm space was available 
Recruiters ' recdmmendationG 

Receive- college credits which .are transf erablie 
for bachelor's degree 

School gave credits for previous schooling and/or 
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Oxf»2ring tutoring services to help vrith course 
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nursing. 

Students v;ere asked, if they were av/arc of or' had i^articipated in 
ten programs or activities which had been established to interest per- 
sons in a nursir^ career and/or to* help them enter schools of nursing. 
Over 70 percent of the students were unavrare 'that nurses visited 
communities to speak about opportunities in the profession; visits were 
planned to health facilities to observe nursing activities; films were 
sliown' about career opportunities in nursing; black nurses or student, 
nurses spofte to groups about opportunities in nursing for minorities; 
prenursing programs (e.g., Selantic^ Breakthrough) existed to help 

individuals plan for entering Jiursing school; 'programs existed for 

-- , j 

counselling about different types of nursing schools and curricula; 
progrsuns offered tutorial assistn^' to prepare for nursing school 
entrance exams; visile were planned to schools of nursing to fariiiliarize 
potentiaLstudents v/ith th^ GchoolsV physical setting, f acuity^ -and 
students; -o^d that help wag offered to potential students to complete 
applications and m^e financial arrangements to enter nursing school. 
Indeed, the most familiar activity to student nuf-ses was high\school 
niirsd clubs .and 63 percent had not even heard of these (see Table 6a) . 

. BLACK RETENTION ^ 

In recent "years,-, many of the schools we visited have shifted 
attention from the recruitrnent to the retention of black students.- In' 
general^ v;e found- that black retention rates were hot lower than those of 
white students (see Table T) • TTie. larg,est percentages of black students 
who .remained in school v;bre attending baccalaureate degree programi.-, 
schools. in the\'estern regions, those which are privately supported, 
and schools vrhere dormitory facilities are available. The higher 



TABLE 6a 



0 o AWARENESS OF RECRUITMENT ACTIVITIES AMONG V/HITE AND BLACK STUDiOTS 

(percentages reported) 

In recent years several programs have been established to ihterest persons in 
a nursing career and to help them enter nursing schools. I^ave you known about, 
irticipated in, or been helped by any of the following programs? 




Kirerr-of — — -partltrt^teav Participated 
Program/ but Prpgram \ Program 
did not was of \ vas 

helpful 



Did not know 
of Program participate little)- help 



V/hite Black VHiite Black VJhite / .Black .Whit> 



Programis in which 
nurses v\sit the" com- 
munity to\ speak about 
opportunities in the 
.nursing profession 

There were nu3;^ses clubs 
in^ my. high scKpol. ( e . , 
Future Nurses, ^lealth 
Careers, Red Cross) f)2 



73.0 78.9 ^-O.h 13.. 3 4.>9^ 1^7 



65.5 21.5 




Black 
v 



k.7 6.V 



7/6 3.7 10.8 



\ 



\ 



Program planned visits 
— to-'health facilitie^'^;o 
observe nursing ac- \ 
tivities \ 7^{-.5 

\ ^ 

. Films were shovm about \. 
\career opportunities 

in nursing 75.2 

■ •\ 

Bl^ck nxirses or student 
nurses spoke to groups 
about opportunities 
in nuirsing for minori- 
^jsties \ . 

- Prenursing programs 

(e.g. , Selantic, 

Breakthrough or Odv/in) 
. helped indiyiduals 

plaii for entering 

n'lrsing school 



lO.h 9.9 9.3 



72.6 9.9 



89.3 85.2 6.8 



8;i- 



92.6- 08.2 6.h 3.9 



5.7 



5.1 



1.1 



3.9 ,12.1 i6.k 



It. 9 9.8 11^3 



2.0 



.6 



2.3 



5.7 



7.0 



Progratlv^proviaed 
couTiselingjabout dif- 
ferent typesN^f riyrsing 
schools and. cui?^cul-a — -^7^6 . 5 



75.6 9-9 1C.9 



k.3 5.0 9,1 8.5 
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TABLE 6a (Continued) 



Knew of 
Program/ 
Did not know : did not 
^of Program participate 
V/hite Black V/hite Black 



Participated 
but Program 

was of 
little help 
V/hite Black 



Participated 
Program 

was 
helpful 

White Black 



Programs offered 
tutorial assistance to 
prepare for nursing 
school entrance exams 92-9 

Programs planned visits 
to schools of- nursing 
to^ familiarize potential 
stucLents with the 
school's physical se^- 
.^:ing, fcLculty and .stu- 77.2 
dent * ' 



07.1 5.7 6.9 



77*^> 7.6 



7.9 



.8 3-5 



2.9 3.0 12.3 11.7 



ProgramS'^elped 
potentiial students to 
complete applications 

and make._flnancial ^- 

ajrrangements to enter 
nursing school . 



61.5 75.0 8.5 8.9 2.6 3-2 7.3 12.9 



TABLE T 

SCHOOL CH/JmCTERI3TICS AND ATTRITION BY RACE 
(excluding schools with micsing data) 



Total 



Type of Program 
Associate degrGC 
-vSDlplona defsree 

^'ccalaiireate degree 

Region 
South 
■ North 
East 
Ccntra]- 
West 



Mumber 
oS Schools 

21 



9 

h 



T 

3 
2 
2 
T 



Mean Percentage 
Vniite Retention 

78.8. 



81. T< 

5T-3 

86.1 



76.1 
T8.T 
68.0 
55.0 
90.7 



Mean Percentage 
Black Retention 

• ■ T8.^■^ . 



T6.0 

59>3 
90.8 



78. 3 
83.0 
66.5 
50.1 
89. 7 



School Support 

PubliVi 

. » Private 

.Commuter scliool - 

Dorm facilities avail- 
alile 

■ Faculty Der-rees 

.Less than 70 percent 
faculty have graduate 
degree 

7 More than 70 percent 
faculty have graduate 
degrees 



22 
5 

15 

12 



l!l- 



79.6 
73.8 

80.9 
76. U 



66.8 



87.3 



77.6 
81.5 

76.7 
79.6 



60.8 



91.5 
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the percentage of a school's faculty who held graduate degrees, the 
higher was that school's black retention rate. 
Retention Practices 

Deans and directors were asked what measures were being token to 
help students maintain the grade point average necessary to reme^in in 
school • Several schools did very little, only requiring their faculty 
to tutor students informally. Others left formal or informal retention 
programs for the university or college to direct,, while the nursing 
department faculty was only responsible for tutoring students on an 
-informal basis as the" need arose. Still others had established formal 
tutoring programs to be run by nursing faculty. iSdline schools, had hired 
special persons to act as full time tutors, several enlisted the help" of 
student tutors, and a. few created skill remediation learning centers. 

As can be seen in Tab.'.e 8, the schools vrtth the most extensive re- 
tention programs v;ere {generally successful in retaining black students. 
The greatest efforts were expe^^d by baccalaureate degree programs and 
schools located in the west, suid these schools., had the highest retention 

rates. . • , ;. .•" ' - > 

... ■ - ■ ■ t- ■■■■ ' " , 

There is no clear pattern differentiating the success of indlvidtial 

recruitment activities.' Schools which relied solely on university 

retention pro/^rams did not report lower retention rates than schools 

vrtiich depended solely on departmental progi^ams. Formal tutoring sessions 

were not more successful than informal sessions in helping black stu* 

dents remain In school. VHien special teachers vrere hired to -tutor and 

other faculty members v;ere relieved of tuto.i;ing responsibilities, 

black retention rates did not increase. Howvcr, the -use of these 

resotirce persons in combination \r±th efforts of other faculty members 

or student tutors resulted in surprisingly high retention rates. 



TABLE 8 ■ 

BETENTION ACTIVITIES, SCHOOL POLICIES, AND BLACK RETENTION 
(mean percentages reported, N in parenthesis) 



Retention 

Ictlvitlee 
JtSntion Progran 
Jity adrainstrd 
lent adminstrd 
itor Program 
Tutor Program 
ictivities with 
i or Tutoring 



t^andards 



ndards 
cks 



of Credit / 

tion." 







TYPE OF PROGRAM 








REGION 






Total 


Associate 


Diploma Baccalaureate 


South 


North 


Esot 


Central 


West 


78(21) 


6(9) 




91(8) 


78(7) 


83(3)' 


67(2) 


50(2) 


90(7V 


85(9) 
9l{h) 
81(5) 

m) 

76(16) 


90(2) 

89(1) 
90(1) 
0(0) 
73(8) 


50(1) 
0(0) 
50(1),, 
50(1) 
60(3) 


90(6) 
92(31 
88(3) 
87(2) 
91(3) 


90(2) ' 
90(1) 
90(1) 
' 0(0) 
89(6). 


99(1) 
99(1) 
0(0) 
0(0) 
75(2) 


88(1) 

m) 

88(1) 
88(1^ , 
67(2) 


55(1) 
0(0) 

55(1) 
55(1) 
50(2) 


88(4) 
. 89(1) 
85(2) 
-85(1). 
90(4) • 


66(6) 


87(3) 


86(1) 


-35(2) . 


0(0) 


^7(1) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


90(5) 


83(6) 

87(11) 

6Q{h) 


67(2) ■ 

92(M 

60(3) 


0(0) 
82(3) 


my - 

0(0) 


96(2) 

85(4) ■ 
25(1) 


99(1) 
90(1) 
67(1) 


88(1) 
0(0) 
47(1) 


45(1) 
55(1) 
0(0) . 


89(1) 
90(5) 
89(1) 


7,8(6) 
82(15) 


\ 99(1) 
73(8) 

\ 


55(1) 
•. 86(3) ■ 


86(4), 

m) 


67(1) 
82(6) 


' 0(0) 
85(3) 


67(2) 
0(0) 


0(0) 
50(2) 


90(3) . 
90(4) 


78(12) 
,«6(9) , 


\ 

73,(6) 
83(3) 


65(2) 
82(2) ' 


89(4) . 
89(4) 


75(4) . 
^ 82(3) 


0(0). 
85(3) 


47(1). 

88(1) 

1 


45(1) 
55(1)'^ 


. 88(6) ' 
99(1) 
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TABLE 8 (Continued) 

TYPE OF PROGRAM REGION 

Total Associate Diploma Baccalaureate South North East Central West 

r of Course ^ 

lules i 

88(9) 82(3) 0(0) 90(6) 96(2) 99(1) 88(1) 55(1) .87(4) 

66(6) 53(3) 82(2) 75(1) k6{2) 90(1) 47(1) 45(1) 95(1) 

84(6) 93(3) 73(2) 100(1) 90(3) 67(1) 0(0) 0(0) -93(2) 

Lsslstance 

88(12) 81(6) 93(3) 97(3) 91(7) 95(2) ' 88(1) ^ 0(0);U 76(2) 

75(2) 0(0) 50(1) 100(1) 0(0) 0(0) j 47(1) 55(1)'" 0(0) 

80(7) 73(3) 0(0) 86(4) 0(0) 67(1)' 0(0) 45(^r 8l('5) 



0 
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Indeed, schools Uoins peer help, Icarnins centers, informal tutoring 
sessions, and special tutors in combination with formal tutoring 
programs reported the highest levels of blacl: retention. 
School Policies 

In general, the schools vdth the highest admission criteria 
reported the highest black retention rates. However, s.pecial 
admission standar^ for blacks did noi, produce signif l':antly lov;er 
retention rates than in schoolg. without such accommodations. 

Those schools which were most restrictive in th>'?ir credit alloca- 
tions Here most, successful in retaining black students. That is, 
when schools did not give credits for ' practical nurses' courses, did not 
allot a prescribed number of credits for associate or diploma degrees,, 
or f d not permit a large riLuiber of credits to be earned tlirough examinr- 
ation, retention rates were higher than v/hen generous credit allocation 
v/as allowed. The one major exception to this finding is that those 
baccalaureate degree programs which admitted the greatest number of 
students through the transfer process (usually from community colleges) 
reported the most success, in graduating large percentages of their black 
students. Flexible course scheduling appears to have some positive 
effects on black retention rates. Schools v;hicli permitted students to 
take courses during th.? ?uinrricr months and during the evenings, which 
allowed part time tJtuay, v/hich encouraged elective Gubjecbc, and which 
allowed students to earn credits through independent study generally 
reported higher rates of black retention them those whic?^ere more re- 
strictive. 

Financial assistance seems to have a positive -Influence on black 
/reteritlon* In those schools vrhere little assistance is given, with the 
^exqeption. .of associate degree programs, the retention rates were 



lover than In those with moderate to high levels of financial aid 
allocation 4 Class size seems to have an inverse relationship to 
black retention; black students fared better in the schools which re- 
ported lower student/faculty ratios than in those with large classes. 

Directors were asked if their schools had made any changes in ad- 
mission criteria, class schedules, curriculum, teaching methods, and/or 
financial aid allocations for the expressed purpose of assisting minority 
students in entering and completing their nursing program. As can be 
^ seen in Table 9, the data indicate that few schools made changes to 

accommodate minority students • The largest percentage (335^) reported , 
having changed teaching methods, while over a fifth had made other ad- 
Justmients. Tlie most change appeared in the central region, the least in 
the north; there were not significant differences in the numbex" of 'cliiEUiges 
made by the associate, diploma, or baccala\u:eate de:?ree programs. Yet, 
the best retention results were reported in associate and baccalaureate, 
degree programs in the western region XThere extensive changes, were made. 

V/hile only 2^ percent of the directors acknowledged changing finan- 
cial assistance allocation methods to encourage minority student educa- 
tion, discussions vrith school financial aid officers led us to believe 
accommodations were made in the majority of oiur sample schools. We~ 
asked these officers to supply data about the percentages of white and 
black students irho received vcurious types of aid. It was found that 
^ 52.2 percent of the schools provided financial assistance to over half 
of their ^'rtiite nursing students, and 63*6 percent provided aid to the 
same proportion o^^. black students.. * * 
Student Perceptions of School Efforts 

Students v/crc asked to what extent they believed, their schools of 
nursing provided the. follox/lng typos, of services: financial assistance. 



■ \ 

TABLE 9 

CHANGES SCHOOLS HAVE MADE TO ASSIST MINORIT;' STUDENTS ENTER AND REMAIN IN SCHOOL 
(percentage 6^^^^^ made changes) 





Total 


Associate 


TYPE OF PROGRAM 
Diploma Baccalaureate 


Sout.. 


North 


REGION 
East 


Central 




27 


11 


6 


10 


8 


5 


3 


k 


IniijBSlon Cri- 


22(6) 


18(2"). 


17(1) 


30(3) 


13(1) 


20(1) 


33(1) 


25(1) 


IBS Schedule 


.22(6) 


9(1) . 


33(2) 


30(3) 


13(1) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


75(3) 


arriculum 




27(3) 


17(1) 


20(2) ^ 


0(0) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


50(2) 


Methods 


33(9) 


36W 


33(2) 


.30(3) 


25(2) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


50(2) 


Aid Alloca- 


26(7) 


27(3) 


33(2) 


20(2) 


251:2) 


0(0) 


0(0) 


25(1) 



\ 



\ 

\ 

\ 
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flexibility of admission reqtiirementS; tutorial assistance; coimsell- 
inr:, information; about employm Vnt , flexible course schedules^ flexi- 



bility in transferring credits, reduced __cou.rs_e lr>ads .fbr those who need 



it-, innovation in teaching methods), and opportunities for students ^ 
to l>e involved in school policy deci$^ion making- In addition, they 
v/ere asked if faculty members and administrators v/ere makinc efforts 
to recruit minority students and vrere responsive and sympathetic to 
student needs and whether 'or not the school atmosphere was one of racial 
harmony. \ 

As can be seen in Table^.0, student responses indicated that they 
were av/are of the programs initiated by their schools. The percenta{^es 
who acknowledn-ed the existence of services \reTe closely aligned v/lth 
the . percentaf?;es of schools who had indeed made such provisions . The 
only discrepancy found was that ' students felt that their schools pro- 
vided less tutorial assistance than was claimed by the directors. 

Although there was a remarkable similarity betv/een the responses 
of black and v/hite students, a few discrepancies existed. Black stu- 
dents were more critical, than their white classma'tes of their schools ' 
minority recruitment efforts and of the extent of racial harmony with- 
in their schools. They uere more satisfied, hov/ever, \/ith their schools' 

9 

course flexibility. ■ 
Recruitment and Retention 

In eight of our sample schools, enrolling large numbers of black 
students ceased to be a problem either bbcause of successful recruitment 
efforts or because the schools .v/er^Jreiatively inexpensive and located 
in predominantly black neighborho/DUsV Half of thes2 schools had neither 
recruitment or retention program^ and "generally seemed uninterested in 
the progression of black" studentfe. T\/o of . these schools had shif ted 



TABLE 10 



STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF SCHOOL SERVICES 
(percentages reported) 



I In your opinion, to what extent does your school of nursing pi'ovlde each of 
ithe following? 



Not 





Moderate to 
Extent 


Great 


r 

Little 


at 

^„ ATI 

or All 


I 


V/hite 


Black 


White 


Black 


jFinfiuicial assistance to needy stu- 
Idents 


03.3 


00. 7 


IO.7 


19.3 


/ Flexibility of admission requirements 


58.3 


57.2 


kl.7 


k2.8 


• Tutorial assistance 


57.1+ 


66.3 


k2.6 


33.7 


Counselling 


77.0 


8II.1 


23.0 


15.9 


:'-T'^X;ormation about employment 


72.1 


73.0 


27.9 


2o,2-' 


\ ^ * ' ■ 

fl^cjilty V 

symi)athetic to student needs". " 


•■ 80 .-3 - ■ ■ . ■ ■ 


;7i'.G' 


•■-19.7' 


29. 0- 


Flexible bourse- schedules 


38.5 


5^.2 


61.5 


U5.7 


Eecruiting of minority students 


71.5 ■ ^ 


51.5 - 




_i*8.7 


School administrators responsive to 
students 


65.3 


57.5 


31^.7 


1*2.5 


Transferable credits 


7k. 6 


73.2 


23. h 


26.9 


Beduced course loads for those who 
need it 


ko.6_ 


36.7 


59'k 


63.2 


^ Bacial harmony among students 


91.9 


72.5 


8.1 . 


27.k 


\Innbvative teaching methods which 
■ "xliffer from traditional ones 


7h.6 . 


68.-3 




31.7 


An opportunity for stud^^nts to be 
involved in decision making about 
Bchopl policies ' .\ 


65.7 


63.5 


■ 3h,3. 


36.5 
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recruitment efforts to focus on pioblems of retention; the other two 
proprams emphasized both facets of successful intccration. 

Five of our sample schools had nade some efforts at recruitment 
and retention of black students but hardly seemed concerned over their ~~ 
success* Only one of these schools enroll^^d -a large percent of black 
students, but half of these students dropped out of school each year. 
The other schools had hifh >lack retention rates but fevr black students 
to "retain (the hirhest percentaf?;e of blacks in these schools was 6%). 

Another five of our sample school^ expended little" recruitment 
or retention efforts, but appeared to be successful at both. * Closer 
examination, hov/ever, demonstrated that such success could not be attri- 
t)uted to the oppci- ^unities and 3Upj>ort- black students received to begin 
and continue their nursin^^ education. These schools either had a 
larc,^ number of minority students (not black students) or had blacks 
enrolled only in their associate dep:ree (not baccalaureate defrree) 
pro{^ram . . 

^ — Thi^e .of the schools of nurGin{>; had tried a variety of recruitment 
and retention activities to inte~{^ate---th£ir_student bodies, but have yet 
to be successful in "both processes^. Tvro schools had been ahIe~^o matrir 
culate iarre numbers of black^ students but had hi{^h black attrition 
rates; the other had hi^ih black retention but le$s than-- 10 percent black* 
enrollment. 

Only six schools in our sample v/ere successful in enrolling over 
.15 percent and retaini/^ over 8o percent of black students^. ^ All of 
these schools utilized a, .variety of recruitment and retention practices, 
and tried various methods of implementation. . V/ith only one exception, 
these schools were located in the south or the'v/est. Indeed, ivO percent 



of the v/estern and 50 percent of the southern schools were successful 
^at both recruitment and retention. It is interesting to note that in 



these two regions, go\^ernmental prescriptions and threatened sanctions 
stimulated school concerns about integration. Yet, legal prescriptions 



alone do not characterize these schools. Rather, it is the direc~tor ' s 
and the faculty's comnitrnent to the goal of integration and their con- 
tinuous efforts to find the rif7;ht strategies that mark their programs' 
success, 

DIRECTORS SUGGESTIONS FOR SUCCESSFUL INTEGRATION 

Directors v/ere asked \/hat problems their schools of nursing have 
faced in their efforts to integrate student papulations. The three . 
types of problems most frequently mentioned \7ere those which .stressed 
differences of black students. Most frequently mentioned v/ere problems 
of educational deprivation. * Black students were seen to have poor pre- 
paration for post-secondary education thus precluding them from meeting 
traditional entrance requirements. They were seen to be in need of re- 
medial help sind coun^-cllin:^ and to be evaluated by means other than 
standardized tests. - . 

Second, directors thought there were problems uith black student 
attitudes. They were "too demanding;" and too frequently vocalizing 
accusations of bias anc) preiudic(!i. Moreover^ many chairpersons were 
disturbed that black studeiits segregated themselves from other students 
and formed cliques v/hich excluded their i/hite classmates;. 

The third most frequently mentioned problem concerned ciiltural. 
and Icthguage differences between the races\ School personnel had diffi- 



\ 



culty understanding black student articulation of their concerns 



and 



difficixlty^understandinG: their problems in general. Moreover, there 
,was the need for black students to overcome the feeling: that they can-^ 
not succeed, as well as the need io foster the .type of support system 
not emanatin{^ from the black racial (Troup. 

U\xch less frequently mentioned v/ere problems of economic depriva- 
tion> v/hite student~"acceptance, factilty^prejudice^ nnd school policy 
bias. The most frequent responses uere. characteristic of Ryan's book 
"Blamin/7; the Victim," Should the prevailinp; belief system among nurse 
educators be that blacks are the cause of . their /problems, • th^n it- 
understandable why so little' inte^^ration- has ta,ken place in nursings 
llov/ever, the ans'./ers to tv/o other questions lessen the pessimism of 
this reply. / 

The dli-ectors were asked v^hat their schools have done to integrate 
their student bodies. The remedies most fre<^uently nichtioned were [ 
those directed tov/ard the above problems. First, schools have insti- 
tuted a variety of educational assistance programs to help those who 

:are ill prepared for nursing instruction. Preadmission programs have 
been* created and remedial courses and tutorial assistance have been 
offered. In adaition, preadmission counselling and advising through- 
out the educational process have been provided. Several schools also 
instituted changes in curriculum, flexibility in course scheduling, 

"and lowered student/faculty ratios. , ^ 

Second, to assuage problems of antagonistic black student attitudes, 
directors stressed the need for establishing communication channels vrhere 
by faculty and adr.ilniatrators can listen to complaints. Several schools 
have formalized "rap'' sessions '/hereby students and faculty can exchange 
Ideas and air problems. Most directors felt that it is necessary that 

|they make themselves available to hear student "gripes" and have 



If 

established "operi'door** policies to facilitate communication with black 
students . 

Third, to enable white students and faculty to better understand 
cultural differences, many schools have introduced courses which em- • 
phasi::e *he belief systems of various ethnic /^roups, Seve^-al schools 
have had faculty members attend sensitivity training courses, such as 
those offered, by thi2 Southern Re{^ional Educational Board. Another fre- 
quent methbd' of providin^r f or jC^p£«€^tation of minority e:roups has been 
to integrate the faculty and to employ the services of minority coun- 
sellors. , ^. " 

Last, the directors v/cre asked what they believed schools of nurs- 
ings could do to recruit, retain, and graduate black student nurses. 
The most frequently mentioned stratepy was to '■institute programmatic 
changes. They believed that innovative teaching methods should be 
tried, students v;ho need help should be permitted to progress through 
the program at a slower pace, financial assistance should be generously 
pr'ovided so that students v/ill not have to work and can devote tliem- 
selves to their studies, and that students v/ho do not succeed should 
be permitted a seconr chance. In addition, it v/as believed that re- 
'"tent±on;..^cUtorihg, remedifition,. and^ programs should be 

established. 

- The sedond largest category of suggestions had to do v;ith developing 

policies anjii practices that were more responsive to minority students. 

Faculty development and commitment v;ere thought to be essential for 

successful/ integration. Admission policies should be changed ,to 

eliminate; biases that' preclude highly, motivated black students from 

entering /nursing programs. School suppprt services v;ere thought 

• / ■ • • • - ^ . 

- essenti^. Jin. order,, for.. nurs departments., to intrpcluce flexlWlity- • i 
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in scheduling and curricula • 

The third group of suggestions focused on recruitment strategies • 
Directors believed that more concerted efforts need to be aimed in 
black areas, fkmy mentioned that the need to enlist the cooperation 
ctnd assistance of community groups for attention to high schools ex- 
cluded information being forwarded to a significant proportion of 
ixjst-secondory age persons vho may be interested in a nursing cai^eer. 
Community groups also vrcre useful in helping schools meet Mith males 
interested in health careers but who v/ere reluctant to attend high 
school programs directed to future nurses, A few directors stressed 
selective recruitment; that is, to aim efforts; at ^schools iflth high 
standards from vhich Gtudcnts vrho are likely to iiucceed will grad'oate. 
Generally, the belief \ras tliat it \ra.s incumbent on the school of nurs- 
ing to increase its exposure to minorit^y communities and to familiarize 
blacks vith their institutions so that they will "be less 'reticent to 
apply for admission, 

*> 

STUDEITT riURSES' PERGONAL, ICDUCATIONAli', AND TORK BACKGROUND 

Despite purposive sampliiig methods to study schools with inte- 
grated student populations, the majority ijl.6%) of the black respondent 
attended associate degree nursing programs. Of those remaining, 27.2 
percent attended diploma and 21,2 percent attended baccalaureate degree 
'schools. In contrast, almost half of the white student^ ih^.T/^) irove 
matriculated in the baccalaureate degree pijogram, whereas 29.2 percent 
attended diploma ancl only 22. h percent were enrolled in associate degree 
programs (refer to Tables 11, 12 for this discussion, of student ^ 
nurses • backgrounds ) , 
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TABLE 11 (Continued) 
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TABLE 12 



PERSONAL, EDUCATIONAL, ANP WORK BACKGROUND OF BLACK SWDENT NURSES 
(percentages reported unless indicated) 
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TABLE 1'2 (Continued) 
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There ///ore raajcr regional dif ferences^ however^ in the proportion 
of black and white respondents 'v;ho attended each type of pro(?xam. The 
largest- percentages of blacks matriculated in associate degree programs 
\reTe found in the north (9^n2^;) and v/est (70.8%). The north was also 
characterized by having the largest percentage of white students (50.8^0) 
■ attending the t\ro year program. Blacks vrere least represented in the 
associate degree programs of .the south (1.8.6^?); and v/hites least in the , 
south (18. 6!/i) and west (18%) • , . 

The largest proportions of black students in the baccalaureate 
degree program v/ere reported in the southern {3^'5%) a-nd eastern ^regions 
(3695). V/liites v/ere most represented in the central (67-9/0 region's 
four year programs. • In contrast, the northern region reported the 
lowest percentage of black (l.Oyi) and vrhite (2^.3^^) students gittending 
baccalaureate degree schools. 

Black enrollment in diploma schools v/as highest in the southern 
(^5,3;^) and central (35-8^-j) regions and lov/est in the north {h.fy/o). 
V/liite enrollment in hospital schools was approximately 20 percent in 
all regions except the south (37*7/ * 

Personal Background ' 

In general, vfhite nursing students were frorr higher socio-economic 
status backgrounds than vfere black students. Their fathers' educational 
attainment (the mean number o£ years of :-=!ducation completed by v/hite 
fathers vras' 13.^1-1 as compared to 10.59 ^y blacks) , occupational stJ^tus 
(28. 35^ of v;hite fathers vrere employed in pnof essfonal occupations as 
compared to 9.8^^ of black fathers), and incomes \rere higher than those 
of black fathers (mean annual incoMe for v^hite families was^^l^y^i^^O'^ 
compared to Oll^O<JO for blacks). _ — -^-^ -"^ 



\ 

\ 

'. ■ ■ \^ 
There vra.s a direct correlation between socio-economic status and \ 

the type of educational progpram irhite students attended. That is, 
those from the highest status homes attended baccalaureate degi^ee 
programs, vhile those from the iov/est socio-economic strata attended 
associate degi^ee schools. Present family demands also influenced 
vrhite student program selection. Harried women and thee \T±th chil- 
dren uerc'-most likely matriculated in two year programs and least likely 
to be students in the four year schools. 

In contrast, there yras very little difference -among the socio- 
economic status backgroimds of b].ack students attending associc* e, 
diploma, and "baccalaureate der:ree programs. Few black students were 
from families with )i c.ducation.al attainment, occupational preset igo 
and income. This ]ovor statvir; -^^^ it in " ' i-egions of the 

country, ^.1 though i oj. .rest the dilTercnces were not as great as in 
the other section^. -.f 

The major distinguishing feature between blacks attending the 
-three tyi"5es of educational programs was their present family situation. 
Those who attended the associate degree program were older (mean age 
31 as compat-ed to 23 in the diploma:, and 21 in the baccalaureate degree 
protgram), married (only 30-6/'^ of the associate degi^ee* black students 
vrere singre irrhorcas J0.07'> of thosp in tlic diploma and Jl-S^^^J^jtli 
baccalaiu^eate schoools \rerc luimarriodO^^^^rid^ai^ents^ compared to Q6.6% 
Of the diplona^jmd^T^&f?^^ haccalaurc^ate, only 32.3/ j of the asso- 
ciate degree black students were childless). As can be seen, there 
are few differences between the family dcmaiids of black students ' 
attending the diploma and baccalaureate degree programs. 



Bduc at i ofial Bic kgr bund 

Over tvfc-thirds of the white and black students attended an insti- 
tution of higher education prior to their present school matriculation. 
Most had ]|gen enrolled in another type nursing program with only small 
percentages reporting that their major was humanities or social sciences 
Black students were much more likely to attend a school of nursing clo!r/j 
to their homes Lhan vmites (the median number of miles from home to 
school for .blacks v^as 7.7I v^ereas for whites it was 15-12). V/hen 
type of program was controlled, it was f ouricl' that students enrolled in 
diploma schools were moot likely to have attended another school after 
high school. In addition, . associate degree students, regardless of race 
attended schools close to their homes. Taking regional differences into 

• account, it vras found tha^: southern students (70%) v^ere most likely to 
be having their second encounter with post-high school education, while 
for western students (over ^5?^), '♦-heir present education represented 

\ their first c^ncouater. . - 

Higher percentages of black students (65. 7^; ^han whites 
received financial aid to defray the costs of tuition and books. Assis- 
tance to blacks was higher than v^hites in all educational programs but 
'was most\marked^i-n the baccalaui-eate degree schools {'jh.2^lo of black 
students in^ four year schools were receiving aid as compared to^ ^>yIo 
of wliites)^. The vr^s^ern region schools reported the lowest assistance 
rates to both blacR,,^^ (^)6 .2^;0 and vmite < ^1.8^5) students Vs vrell as the 
smallest' percentage, differences bistv^een the t\jo racial groupings.. 
Work Experience 

Over half the white and black students had experience working in 
the health field prior to attending; their schools of nursin© Students 
in the associate degree program (63/o) were mora^likely "to have, such 



experience ^than were those in the baccalaureate degree program •( 28%) 

More than one-third of the black and white students helci nurses' aide 

positions. Blacks were much more likely to have worked as practical 

nurses' (31.2%) than were whites (5.85b). \ The highest percentage (63.1%) 

of . practical nurses..,were black students attending associate degree 

prograru^;. Black students, espejiially those... in the two year schools \ 

had spent longer periods of time worKing prior to their nursing educa-^- 

« 

tion than whites (the median number of months .-/orked by blacks was 
2k as compared to, 12.4 for whites). 

Over two-thirds of the nursing :^tudents continued to work for 
pay while attending nursing school. VHiile almost equal percentages of 
white and black students wprked as nurses* aides, a significantly high- 
er proportion of blacks (^7>^y;) than vrhites {J .1%) v/crkei as practical 
nurses. Again, ovei half of the practical nurses v/ere attending asso- 
ciate degree schools (25.5% of the blacks attending diploma programs 
were pi;acticals, and only 3-4/^ of those in baccalaureate schools v/orked 
in a practical nurse capacity). The only major regional .variation \ms 
that black students in western schools were most likely to be licensed 

practical jiurses. / ^ 

« ■ " ,1. - ' 

STUDENT PERCEPTIONS OF NimSING PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

The student nurses v/ere asked if they were members of nursing pro- 
fessional associations and to. rate how good a job they believed the 
associations are doing in various activities. Students v/ere not active 
in .the associations, although more v/hites {h2..1%) vrere members, than blacks 
(35.2%). On functions which benefitted the entire nursihg community, 
the students gave the associations good ratings. Over 75 percent claim- 
,ed that the organizations v/ere doing a coocl job inj^^.-v/orking to upgrade 



the status of nursing within the medical community; v^orking for ^the 
economic betterment of its members; establishing training standards 
to maintain high levels of professional performance; working to see 
that nurses have opportunities to continue their education J addressing 
topics that concern staff ndrses; and working to improve the conditions 
under whjch nurses v^ork. (For thit: discussion refer- to Tables 13, 1^) • 

The. aspiring nurses also believed that their associations were 
performing v/ell in facing societal issues. Over 80 ipercent of toth 
black antf^ite students believed that nursing organizations were 
concerned with hov; the profession relates to major problems in contem- 
porary society. Somewhat less agreement existed .in ^rating associational 
' performance to improve the delivery of health care to the economically 
disadvantaged. Even though fewer blacks (65-3/0 gave the groups good 
iP.arks than vrhites (75.3^) on that measure, significant support existed. 

A. major shift, in the responses occurs, hov/ever, when ^examining . 
the ratings given for functions v;hich concern the responsiveness of 
professional associations to the needs and interests cf minorities. 
WhiJ.e white students still gave the associations good ratings (between 
67 and 76%), .a high percentage of black students believed that the 
professional organizations were doing a poor job in: recruiting minori- 
ties into the profession {h^.V/o gave a poor rating); representing the 
interests of minority nurses (50.2%); providing opportunities for mi- 
nority nurses to share in shaping association policies and priorities. 
{k9.2%); and appointing minority nurseu to lea;dership positions v;lthin. 
' tjie associations (U7.59^).» v • 

V/lien controls were undertaken Tor type of program and region, the 
general pattern of responses remained stable. It vras found that blacks 
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RATINGS OF PROFESSIONAL NURSING ASSOCIATIONS 
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TABLE 13 (Continued) 
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, TABLE 14 . 

BLACK STUDENTS RATINGS OF PROFESSIONAL NURSING 'ASSOCIATIONS 
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TABLE 1^^ (Continued) 
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*^0nrolled in diploma programs and attending schools in the south were 
least critical of the nursing associations. Among v;hites, the most 
critical groups v/ere baccalaureate students and those vho attended 
schools in the central and western ren;ions . - ' 

STUDEI^IT FERCEPTJOMS OF DISCRIMINATION VnTHIN NURSING 

Students were a^ked their opinions about the opportunities in 
nursing' for men and blacks. In r^eneral, white students perceived few 
biases or discriminatory practices to thwart males or blacks from being 

participants in- the^ prof eGsional- reward sys-tem.. In contrast, v/hile 
black students did not perceive problems for men, they felt strongly 
* that members of their race faced restrictive ■ opportunity structures 
v/ithin the profession. Vrnen program and region v/ere controlled, few 
discrepancies wore detected. (For this discussion see Tables 15, l6) . 

V/hite students {3h.h^^) v/ere more likely than blacks (20.6/^) to agr( 
that "Men find it easier to be ad.nitted to scl.ools of nursing than 
v/omen." Over one-third of the respondents thought that "Men tire favor- 
ed when considered for a nursin/^ position." (More than hO% of the 
students in the central region and 5^^.2% of western blacks believed 
this statement was correct). An almost equal percentage of s-pudents 

(29.7??) agreed that "The tendency in nursing is for ..len to be paid 
more than women for basically the same v;ork." Fe\7 students concurred 
that "Doctors showed more respect for male nurses than female nurses," 
although whites were more likely to agree {23.1%) than^blacks (IT.I?^). 

Over 60 percent of the stud ents believed that "Pa tients prefer to 
be^.reated by female nurses," although black students v/ere more likely 
to ^agree (73.^^0 than v/hites (.65.3^0- Only S.2 percent of the v/hite 
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TABLE 15 

WHITE STUDENTS PERCEPTIONS OF DISCRIMINATION 
(percent in agreement) 



TYPE OF lEOGRAM RE" ION 

Total Associate Diploma Baccalaureate South Worth East Central West 
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TABLE 15 tContinued) ^ ' ^ ' ' 

TYPE OF PROGRAM REGION ' • 

Total As&oclate Diploma Baccalaureate South North East Central West 
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BLACK STUDENTS PERCEPTIONS OF DISCRIMINATION 
, (percent in agreement) 



■ ^ • TYPE OF PROGRAM 
Total Associate . Diploma Baccalaureate 
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" . TABLE 16 (Cont.i.nued) 

. TYPE OF PROGRAM REGION 

Associate Dlp3.om.a Baccalaureate ; South North ^ ^^"^^^^1 West 
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respondents and 11.5^ of the blacks thought that ''Men are generally 
better suited than v/omen for administrative positions in nursing." 
Everyone disagreed v;ith the statement that "Most female nurses resent 
working with male nurses." Black students {21.1%) y especially those 
in diploma programs (33.7%) and those in the south and v^est {31%), were 
more likely to agree that "Male nurnes are ger^rally effeminate" than * 
were \ihite students {lk.6%). 

Three patterns emerge when examining the responses 'to items which 



differentiate betv/een the behavior and treatment of black and white 
nurses. The first pattern indicates that there are not great disparit:? ' 
in the responses to items v/hich conct^rn black nurse behavior. Almost 
half of the v/hite students (U6.7%) and the black students {hk%) agreed 
that^''"Black nurses tend to segregate themselves frorrl their white 
colleagiaes . " V/hile blacks in the west vrere least sensitive to tjiis 
problem (33-3/'^), those in the baccalaureaije degree program {62%) and in 
the eastern and central {51 -T/o) regions were the most cognizant. 

Both groups of students disagreed v^ith the statement that "Black nurses 
are more concerned about providing good pationt care than \ihite nvjr-ses," 
aJL though blacks were more .likely to agree (2^^190) than whites {l.h%). 
V/hile the discrepancies in responses to the item "Ar. important source of 
job dissatisfaction among black nurses is that they have fev; black 
nurse co-wofkers" is somewhat wider (25.5% of 1 j v/hites and hh.^^o of 
the blacks agreed), in many regions the responses of the t^/o racial 
groupings were similar. In the \7est, for example, 30 percent of both 
black and v/hite students believed that the statement was true. 

The second pattern of responses is that both races tend to disagree 
with statements v/hich imply that blacks receive preferential treatment. 
In response to the item "Schools of nursing fayor blacks in their ad- 
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mission policies," o»^y 23.2 percent of the white and black students 
agreed. The one exception was in the western region where kh percent 
of the white students thought the statement vms correct. In addition, 
only 11.3 percent of the white and 7.7 percent of the blacks agreed 
that "It is easier fpr a black n\irsG to be promoted' in nursing than a 
■vrtvite nurse."" 

The one statement that evokedTa feeling of discrimination among 
whi4e students was in the ar^a of finwcial"iai^^^^ 
percent of the black 3,tudents agreed that "It is easier for black 
students than it is for white students to obtain financial assistance 
from schools of nursing," 63.9 percent the white students agreed. 
Indeed, over 70 percent of the v^ite students in central, western, and 
northern region schools and in baccalaureate degree programs felt that 
preferential treatment wd.s given blaoks- ln allocating financial aid. 

The third pattern of responses is to statements that pertain to 
blacks facing discriminatory practices or attitudes. The disparity 
in Veeponses ar.ong white end black students to these statements is 
not only large, but .Is wide enough to cause concern. Vfhile only 6.5 . 
percent of the white students believed that "Blacks are discriminated 
against when looking for a nui'sing position," 58.7 percent of the blacks 

did so. Agree?. ent to that statement to 3 aiost marked by biacka in 
; baccalaureate degree programs (66.75*) and in the western region (72.h%) . 
In contrast to 6.1 percent of the vrtiites, 59.2 percent of the 
blacks aga-eed that "A higher level of job performance is expected of 
black nurses than white nurses." In addition, 33. ^^ percent of the 
blacks as opposed to j.7 percent of the wh'tes perceived that "Salaries 
for whit^. nurses tend to\be higher than for ■'blacks." This discrepancy 
was most prevalent among blacks in baccalaureate degree programs 



and those in .the central and v/estern (^OA^i) regions. 

' Attitudinal questions show similar discrepancies in the perceptions 
of vmite and black students. In response to the statement that ''V/hite 
pat: ants resent being told what to do by a Mack nurse," I6.7 percent 
of the whices and U5.3 p'-jrcent of the blacks af?;reed. Over half of the 
^~bacea-laureat:e"Uegree^M and those in the central and southern 
regions believed such resentment existed. Seventeen percent of the 
whites as compared to 5^?.3 percent of the blacks agreed that "Poctors 
generally- show more respect for white nurses than black nurses." 

. The voidest discrepancy vras round in response to the item "Most 
white nurses \.' .uld prefer not to work under the supervision of a black 
;nurse." Vmile 69.6 percent of the blacks agreed v^ith that statement, 
only 20 percent of the whites aid so. Similarly, ^h.l percent of the 
blacks (and 9-9. percent of the v/hites agreed that '"Supervisors tend to 
complain more about black nurses than, v^ite nurses." The smallest di,s- 
crepancy was found in response to the item "Practical nurses and aides 
show less respect for black nurses than white nurses." Still, 
percent -'jh. blacks agreed vrLth thir^ statement, vrhereas only 11. U 
percent of the whites ^lid so. , 

Thl3 tliircl patrorn in response to stateni'^ints dealing vrith percep- 
tions of discrimination is particularly upsetting. It is obvious that 
a large numbc^r of l\ack nursing ^udents believe that members of their 
race receive unequal .reatment vrithin the nursing profession.* Blacks 
enrolled in schools of lursiag perceive bias in hiring and promotion 
practices and prejudicial relationships \7ith patients, doctors, and 
professional and subprof essional colleagues. Moreover, it should be,.-^ 
remembered that a large proportion of the black students have had v^ork 
experience in the health fiejd. Thus, thv;^e perceptions of discrimi- 



nation 'may be based on what they have witnessed in health facilities. 

' In addition, as noted above, black students do not believe that 
nursing professional associations are interested in and responsive to 
their interests. If these perceptions are held by aspiring nurses/ one 
must ask what are the beliefo held by high school students and the 
black community? Certainly tliere is every reason to believe that those 
not enrolled in schools of nursing perceive more discrimination . than 
those matriculated in nursing programs. And if this be the case, is it 
any wonder thart 'there is a sparcity o:r black nurses? Or is it any 
v/onder that schools of rursing are hc.ving difficulty recruiting black 
students? ""^ 

One can now appreci::.te the suggestions made by deans, directors, 
and chairpersons that a r^eat deal of concern ar:d commi.tment must be 
shovm by 'chool c.dininistrators and faculty if pr6gress is to be made 
in integrating the nursing profession. 

I hope that this rep .>rt will stimulate nursing leaders and edu- 
cators to ask do they really want an integrated nursing corps before - 
\ they consider what is being done and what could be done differently- 
4f the ansvrer is. less than a resolute affirmative. Very little of 
what can b- done, and very little of what will be dona can be success-' 
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